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Goethe's Faust might be too slim for the purpose. Professor
Moulton padded the collection with Marlowe's Dr. Ftmstus,
Calderon's El Mdgico Prodigioso, and Bailey's Festus. The re-
sult is highly artificial. Why read the same story four times
over? And especially, why read Festus at all?

We beg leave to offer an amendment: keeping as a kernel the
Faust motive, we might build round it a Goethean Bible. It
could easily be reduced to a single volume of manageable size:
I have on my shelves a fairly complete Goethe in 1200 double-
column pages. The unity would be the Olympian spirit of
Goethe. The variety would not consist, as in Shakespeare, in
the intense and multitudinous creation of life: it would be
found in the encyclopedic character of the work, and in the
truly unique blend of Classicism, the Medieval spirit, the Ren-
aissance, the Enlightenment and Romanticism. For good meas-
ure, it would offer also a glimpse of modern science. The key
note of this Bible would be wisdom and culture 5 and, deepest
of all, at the end of the first Faust, the sense that these, sover-
eign as they may be in the human sphere, will not suffice. To a
Goethean Bible the Germans could have no objection; nor could
the rest of the world, for in Goethe Germanism and humanity
are fully reconciled.1

Can we descry, in the huge and shapeless mass of our West-
ern writings, other Bibles to rank with the more definite of
these? In comparison with our own Holy Bible, or the body of
Greek classics, or the complete works of Shakespeare, every col-
lection would seem heterogeneous, or vague, or incomplete. The
vast body of medieval romance, with the Arthurian cycle as its
nucleus, does indeed form "a country of the soul." Its very at-
mosphere is romance, that is to say wonder. Romance, in the
most elementary sense, means discovery, adventure. This ele-

1 Elaborating- on a hint given above, it would be tempting to compile a
Romantic Bible with Faust, Napoleon and Don Juan as the three heroes. The
Faust we already have; for the Napoleon, The Dynasts, by Thomas Hardy,
might serve. But there is so far no adequate Don Juan. Moliere's play is a
splendid indication, but far too hasty. There are tantalizing adumbrations in
Byron, Musset, Baudelaire; but the theme is still inchoate.